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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 



Charles Francis Adams. An Autobiography With a Memorial 
Address by Henry Cabot Lodge. Boston and New York : Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1916. 

The manuscript of the autobiography contained in the recently 
published volume entitled Charles Francis Adams was sent by Mr. 
Adams to the Massachusetts Historical Society in 1913. A prefatory 
note informs us that this ' ' autobiographical sketch, ' ' as Mr. Adams 
called it, was to " serve as material for a memoir to be prepared for 
publication in the Proceedings of the society, when the occasion 
should arise. ' ' Full authority, however, was given to the editor of 
the society to make such use of the material as he saw fit. No' 
properly qualified biographer was found, and the " sketch," which 
turned out to be far more than a sketch, was published entire. 

It is fortunate that we possess the autobiography of Charles 
Francis Adams in its original unity and completeness. Henry Cabot 
Lodge's memorial address serves admirably as an introduction to 
Adams's own story. Like all that Mr. Lodge has written in this kind, 
it is distinguished in style, tactful, eloquent, and really illuminating. 
More specifically, it supplies needed shadings, preparing the mind's 
eye, as it were, for the intellectual glare of Adams's pages, softening 
in advance the effect of the asperity or eccentricity occasionally 
noticeable in Adams's narrative and opinions. But the very excel- 
lences of Mr. Lodge 's address serve but to emphasize the exceptional 
quality of the autobiography which follows. Memorial addresses are 
seldom literature; the autobiography of Charles Francis Adams is. 

As a narrative of concrete facts and achievements, the story is 
best described by the term which Mr. Adams himself finally applies 
to it — a resume. It is a record, compact — almost impatiently concise 
at times — recounting all manner of highly complex activities, soldier- 
ing, travel, business, politics, historical research and writing — a 
record almost entirely lacking in the sentimental, voluptuously 
regretful, or gloating tone of reminiscence. The subject-matter is 
sufliciently important and varied. But the story deserves the name 
of literature — it deserves to be ranked among the rarely successftd 
autobiographies — ^because it is an extraordinarily dynamic expres- 
sion of personality; and the ways in which the author's personality 
finds characteristic expression are principally two. 
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In the first place, a really strong personality values all things by 
its own scale. Charles Francis Adams hardly ever fails to evaluate 
his life experiences, and his valuations are singularly frank and 
decisive. It is more to him that he helped to save the Pells for 
Boston than that he was president of the Union Pacific Railroad. 
His ten years of service on the Massachusetts Board of Railroad 
Commissioners, from 1869 to 1879, were "prosperous, active, useful 
years — ^years good to live, good to look back upon." In 1890, he 
severs his connection with the Union Pacific, ' ' conscious of failure, ' ' 
but profoundly glad to escape. There is no self-deception in his 
estimate of either episode ; in each case there is a critical weighing 
of the values given and received ; and the keenly critical spirit ex- 
tends even to the estimate of personal relations. ' ' In the course of 
my railroad experiences," writes Mr. Adams, " I made no friends, 
apart from those in the Boston direction; nor among those I met 
was there any man whose acquaintance I valued. They were a 
coarse, realistic, bargaining crowd. ' ' This valuing is done from the 
point of view not only of a man possessed of marked likes and dis- 
likes, but also from that of an essentially philosophic mind. In a 
kind of philosophic self-expression, then, the autobiography excels. 

In the second place a strong personality impresses its own 
peculiar quality, its tastes, preferences, instinctive views, with a 
force that somehow sets free new energy in those who come in contact 
with it. This is eminently true of Charles Francis Adams's per- 
sonality as expressed in his autobiography. The narrative often is 
lit by flashes of extraordinary insight, but its value as a whole is 
not, of course, to be measured by one's concurrence with the par- 
ticular views expressed. Caustic often, sometimes extreme or eccen- 
tric, Mr. Adams never fails to waken in his reader the response of 
a heightened vitality, an increased sense of personal worth. It is 
not usual, indeed, for an author, in dwelling upon the not conspicu- 
ously unhappy days of his youth, to lay the principal stress upon 
the errors, methodically listed and numbered, of his upbringing and 
education. Charles Adams's unsparing though quite unmelancholy 
recital of such mistakes is the least engaging part of his life-story — 
though it is instructive. It alarms one's democratic complacency 
to read: " The common schools my father did not care to send his 
children to; and I have always been glad of it. I don't associate 
with the laborers on my place, nor would the association be agree- 
able to either of us. ... I believe in school life ; and I believe 
in the equality of men before the law ; but social equality, whether 
for man or child, is altogether another thing." Then, too, one may 
not be inclined to sympathize with the assertion that Harvard Col- 
lege — College, not University, the author would have us note — is 
an institution that needs " reforming altogether," or to take se- 
riously the suggestion that a course in chess might prove of more 
benefit to college students than some of the subjects in which instruc- 
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tion is regularly given. It would be impermissible to insist upon 
occasional asperities or oddities of opinion, or even upon the per- 
vading tone of almost bitter self-criticism, as characteristic traits of 
the autobiography, were it not that the story as a whole is so vital 
and genuine that its defects are to be accounted as virtues. 

One does not, of course, read this narrative merely as a character 
study: the story possesses much objective interest and charm. The 
earlier chapters have somewhat the fascination of the best of novels 
of the modern school — the school which joins keen interest in life as 
an adventure to the lucidity of realism and of an emancipated point 
of view. Some of the later chapters are memorable in a way that 
the fictional comparison cannot suggest. Especially to be valued 
is the chapter entitled " Washington, 1861," with its strong impres- 
sion of the feeling of the time and its familiar, penetrating views of 
notable men — ^rather especially, of Seward and Sumner. Seldom 
are historic mists so effectually pierced. 

Frankness, sincerity: these are inadequate words to designate 
the quality of this autobiography of Charles Francis Adams. The 
story vibrates to the note of reality — the reality of intense life and 
conviction. 



The Meaning op Personal Life. By Newman Smjrth. New 
York : Charles Scribner 's Sons, 1916. 

There is a marked difference between Mr. Smyth's approach to 
his subject and that of writers who have handled the same problem 
within contemporary memory. Gone are the old sweeping argu- 
ments from analogy; gone is the self-assurance of the writer un- 
trained in scientific thought who jauntily set out to " reconcile 
science with religion." Conspicuously absent, too, is the wistful 
pessimism of a Mallock or the rigorous skepticism of a Shaler. The 
truth is that while science has pretty successfully imposed its method 
and viewpoint upon all modes of thought, it has itself become less 
dogmatic than formerly ; it leaves openings through which religious 
thought may pass to freedom. Into such openings as are afforded 
by William James, Bergson, and the biologists, Mr. Smyth eagerly, 
presses. His book is, so to speak, an extract of all that is most hope- 
ful, from the spiritual point of view, in the writings of modern scien- 
tists and philosophers. All who dabble in modem philosophy and 
science have felt a certain change in the scientific spirit. James did 
much; other philosophers, though disagreeing among themselves, 
have urged on the newer tendency ; even psychic research has had ita 
influence : the sheer inertia of materialism has been overcome ; scien- 
tific pessimism has gone rather out of fashion. 

Mr. Smyth's treatise is an attempt to systematize the newer 
tendencies of thought in a manner sufficiently thorough to do full 
justice to scientific facts and yet untechnical enough to make the 



